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Pro ject @ 
ee 
THE BIRTH OF THE NEW ORDER STATE 
IN INDONESIA 


Sexual Politics and Nationalism 


Saskia E. Wieringa 


Scholars have suggested that Indonesia's former president Suharto’s 
New Order state legitimated itself by destroying the Partai Komunis 
Indonesia (Communist Party of Indonesia, PKI). In this article, the 
author points to the sexual politics underlying this process of legitima- 
tion that have been largely ignored in earlier analyses. She focuses on 
the military’s orchestrated campaign of slander and sexual innuendo 
against the PKI’s women’s organization Gerwani (Gerakan Wanita 
Indonesia, Indonesian Women’s Movement). This campaign was pur- 
sued for more than 30 years since the 1 October 1965 putsch in Indo- 
nesia that eventually brought Suharto to power. It embodied a powerful, 
supportive logic by which Suharto’s rule was sustained until mid-1998, 
creating a particular form of national, militarized identity. Another 
consequence of the sexual accusations Gerwani endured was the de- 
struction of what was at the time one of the most powerful women’s 
movements in the world. Not only was Gerwani banned and destroyed, 
but the remaining women’s organizations were also brought under strict 
government control. The state even set up its own mass women’s orga- 
nizations, under the umbrella of Dharma Wanita (Women’s Duty), 
which were intended to re-subordinate rather than emancipate women. 


Introduction 


he Indonesian New Order state has, for over thirty years, waged a 

war of sexual imagining, posing the government against “communist 
whores” by launching a campaign that depicted the army under General 
Suharto as the virile saviors of a nation on the brink of destruction. Their 
wrath seemed specifically aimed at women who had breached the kodrat 
wanita (women’s moral code), an ideology that suggested women should 
be meek, submissive, and politically passive.' Even in the last days of Su- 
harto’s regime, such politically active women as Megawati Soekarnoputri 
(who as Sukarno’s daughter could not openly be accused) were labelled 
as subversive and a threat to state stability? Long after the Partai Kommunis 
Indonesia (Communist Party of Indonesia, PKI) was destroyed in one of 
the bloodiest transitions to power in modern times,’ the spectre of com- 
munism—especially in relation to women—was still called up to justify 
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the harsh repression of any democratic anti-government forces in the coun- 
try.* 

Gender, nationalism, and sexual politics are the main axes around 
which I analyze the Suharto regime and the differences between the Old 
Order state and the New Order state. As sociologist Joane Nagel has noted, 
early studies on nationalism are characterized by their neglect of the gen- 
der dimension of the nationalist projects.° The first efforts of feminist schol- 
ars to address this gender gap was to write women into the national 
struggle. In the case of Indonesia, feminist historians filled the gap that 
previous scholars had left.* Feminist scholarship has tried to unravel the 
mechanisms by which women were excluded from echelons of power. 

By focusing on gender and nationalism, I explore the ways in which 
particular feminities and masculinities are constructed in the nationalist 
project. Historian Cynthia Enloe has noted that “nationalism has typically 
sprung from masculinized memory, masculinized humiliation and mas- 
culinized hope.”’ States are built on masculine institutions and exhibit 
masculine activities.* Masculine memories, hopes, and humiliations often 
center around women’s sexuality. Their “own” women are to be protected, 
while the “other” women are either constructed as objects of rape or other 
forms of gendered punishment, as has been recently demonstrated viv- 
idly in the wars that accompanied the breaking up of Yugoslavia.’ As his- 
torian George Mosse has suggested, unruly feminine sexuality in the 
European imagination has generally been characterized as disturbing; fe- 
male decadents or lesbians have been portrayed as “unpatriotic” and as 
“weakening the nation.”'® Haleh Afshar further suggested that the mas- 
culine bureaucracies that accompany successful revolutions have often 
marginalized women and their concerns." 

Reflecting on the roots of legitimacy states have to create in order to 
survive, Carole Pateman suggested that civil society generally is not only 
built on a social contract, but also on a sexual contract by “establishing 
orderly access by men to women’s bodies.” ” The sexual contract is not 
only limited to the private sphere— patriarchal rights extend throughout 
civil society.”’? In the case of the New Order state in Indonesia, the sexual 
contract on which that state was built relates not only to men’s access to 
women’s bodies but also to the perceived control of women’s imagined 
perverse desires and practices that state officials constructed as the basis 
of their legitimacy. 

The sexual politics on which the New Order state was constructed 
far overstepped the boundaries of sexual practices and the body. I define 
sexual politics as the regulation of bodily, emotional, mental, symbolic 
and aesthetic sensations; in this process, the pleasures, as well as fears 
and obligations, are constructed in which the private and the public merge 
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to create imbricating networks of power relations. These networks form 
the basis of legitimacy in which masculinities and feminities are con- 
structed and on which nation-states are built. Sexual politics thus deal 
with the moral, sexual, symbolic, cultural, and political codes in which 
individuals, families, and the nation are linked. Furthermore, sexual poli- 
tics involves the interplay between sexed and gendered bodies in the socio- 
political realm. In Indonesia, the 1 October 1965 putsch started a bitter 
struggle in which Suharto’s military version of family life and state pow- 
er prevailed over another patriarchal force, the PKI. In the process, the 
communist “revolutionary” family was eliminated and the military fam- 
ily form, built on an excessively masculine power obsessed with control 
and women’s submission, dominated. The “woman” was no longer defined 
as a comrade in the revolutionary struggle; under the New Order, she was 
a submissive wife and devoted mother. General Suharto became the super- 
patriarch as father of the development family he wanted his New Order 
state to become. 

A focus on sexual politics in relation to processes of nation-building 
includes analyses that emphasize women’s roles as bearers of culture."* 
On the one hand, nations as socio-political entities are often described as 
bonded together by a deep camaraderie of men, ignoring the role of women 
in independence movements." In this view, women are excluded from 
the central business of nation-building. Male bonding rests upon the con- 
trol over the behavior and sexuality of “their” women. On the other hand, 
the gendered trope of nations and communities as “female” is invoked in 
militarily defensive and aggressive ways. Adversaries are portrayed as 
“raping” the nation.”'® Controlling women and girls is a central concern 
both of the military and of men who are “protecting” the nation. When 
women are portrayed as the bearers of culture, national identity is at stake 
when women stray from the ways they are expected to behave.” 

The specific form women’s “betrayal” may take is culturally and his- 
torically specific. The processes of colonization, with its attendant phe- 
nomena of the feminization and eroticization of the colonized have left 
deep scars, resulting in particular sensitivities.’* The eroticization of con- 
quest, with the phallic imagery that such phrases as the “penetration” of 
the “Orient” or the “dark continent” entailed, reveals the pervasiveness 
of the sex / power nexus in the construction of imperial masculinities. Ech- 
oes of this process resound in nationalist ideologies. Precolonial legacies 
also play an important role in the construction of the complex, ambiguous 
feminities and masculinities that underlie and are produced by national- 
ist projects. Such is the case with the Indonesian kodrat wanita, which is 
built on various pre-colonial, mainly Javanese, elements. 

The change form Sukarno’s Old Order state (1945-1967) to Suharto’s 
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New Order state (1967-1998) was a fratricidal struggle, a clash of mascu- 
linities. Neither the communist party with its mass organizations nor the 
army supported by conservative religious groups lacked national integ- 
rity. Instead, the struggle centered around the question of who defines 
national identity. Gender and sexual politics were crucial in this process 
and both sides had their own version of the ideal family. The PKI had 
built a hybrid construct called the “Manipol” family, composed of Sukar- 
noist and socialist rhetoric. The word “Manipol” comes from “Manifesto 
Politik,” Sukarno’s 17 August 1959 independence day speech. Women in 
such ideal families supported their men as revolutionary fighters for a 
bright socialist future, while struggling along in their own women’s orga- 
nization, Gerwani, which also claimed a role in the national political arena. 
They combined political, socialist, and nationalist activities with their 
duties in the household. Suharto’s development state consisted of fami- 
lies in which women were loyal wives and educators of children. They 
were responsible for the strict obedience of the family as a whole to the 
patriarchal, authoritarian, national ideology Suharto imposed on the na- 
tion.’ For this project, women’s sexuality had to be controlled and women’s 
organizations now policed women’s obedience. The legitimacy of the New 
Order state thus rested on the measure of control it exercised both over its 
own women, as well as over the abject communist women and the enemy 
men who were portrayed as being responsible for the perverse, inhuman, 
primitive behavior of their women. 

I first introduce the women’s organization Gerwani and then disen- 
tangle its role, real and alleged, in the so-called events of 1965 (as the 1 
October putsch and its aftermath are often called in Indonesia). I also dis- 
cuss the extraordinary consequences of the portrayal of the PKI as a moral 
poison enacted through its women through the construction of an official 
government legend about the rise of the Indonesian Army out of the inju- 
ries and deaths it suffered in 1965. 


Gerwani 


Gerwani was the PKI’s women’s organization.” Gerwani—or Gerwis, 
as it was called between 1950 and 1954—-was set up by a group of young 
women who wanted to fulfil their ideals of the Indonesian revolution. ”! 
Contrary to members of other women’s organizations such as Perwari 
(Persatuan Wanita Republik Indonesia, Women’s Federation of the Indo- 
nesian Republic), they did not withdraw into what was commonly seen 
as women’s terrain—the struggle for social issues—but they kept up a 
presence in the political arena. The initial emphasis of its members on a 
marriage law based on monogamy dwindled after President Sukarno’s 
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polygynous marriage with Hartini in 1954. The focus shifted to a struggle 
for equal labour rights for women and for equal responsibilities with men 
in the struggle for full national independence and socialism. Rights for 
women and children, including créches and the creation of the “revolu- 
tionary family,” remained central themes throughout Gerwani’s history. 
Full national independence and peace were other major issues. After 
Gerwani’s 1954 congress, it followed the PKI’s party line. Members went 
into villages and neighborhoods to discuss the daily problems with peas- 
ant women and urban women, especially women laborers. A major effort 
was made to combat illiteracy among women. 

In the intense political climate of the early 1960s Gerwani members 
worked alongside the Barisan Tani Indonesia (Indonesian Farmers’ Front, 
BTL) organized to implement the land reform laws and worked to get 
women established as political leaders. These actions greatly antagonized 
conservative forces in the countryside. 

In its later years, Gerwani’s feminist proponents lost out to its com- 
munist counterparts, and the ties between Gerwani and PKI and between 
these two organizations, and President Sukarno became stronger. The 
women’s organization propagated a model of militant motherhood in 
which mothers were responsible for the moral education of their children, 
to make them worthy members of the “true Manipol family.” ” These fami- 
lies were intended to become “strong fortresses” against the influence of 
imperialist culture, and to help Sukarno and the nation to achieve his 
vaguely defined revolutionary goals, which in the last years of the Old 
Order included the confrontational campaign with Malaysia. Gerwani also 
organized some anti-price hike demonstrations. 

Although all women’s organizations had displayed a considerable 
amount of political activism during the prolonged struggle for Indonesia’s 
independence, most of their members felt they should leave the political 
arena once that goal had been reached.” Women’s anticolonial activities 
had only been tolerated because they could be associated with women’s 
motherly qualities in giving birth to the nation and with the state’s pre- 
ferred model of wifehood, wherein women were faithful companions to 
their warrior-husbands. Sukarno offered the best description of how revo- 
lutionary men understood women’s participation in the national struggle 
in his 1947 book Sarinah. Based on socialist responses to the “woman ques- 
tion,” especially those of August Bebel and Clara Zetkin, Sukarno wrote 
that only after the national revolution was won would women no longer 
suffer from the “patriarchal illness” they had endured for so long. Under 
male supervision, in particular himself, women should join the revolu- 
tion as the “second wing of our national garuda.”™ After independence, 
most women’s organizations followed Sukarno’s directives and busied 
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themselves with activities commonly classified as “social.” They withdrew 
behind the thresholds of their homes and social clubs. Sukarno himself 
ignored most of the feminist views he had so ardently defended in Sarinah, 
especially after his polygynous marriage with Hartini. Most striking, how- 
ever, are the ways in which Gerwani differed from other women’s organiza- 
tions of its time and strayed from the women’s kodrat, a religiously-inspired 
code of conduct based on women’s intrinsic “nature.” 

The kodrat of Indonesian women prescribed that they should be meek, 
passive, obedient to the male members of the family, sexually shy and 
modest, self-sacrificing and nurturing. To this end, their main vocation 
was wifehood and motherhood. An illustration of Gerwani’s resistance to 
this kodrat is provided by the following lines of a poem written by a Ger- 
wani supporter: 


no longer / are we gilded posies / engaging when compliant / 
exquisite when yielding / enchanting when submissive / to hell 
‘tis our duty to go / to heaven permitted to follow.” 


In fact, women were defined through their relationships to their husbands 
and children to such as extent that young unmarried women were gener- 
ally seen as potential wives.” Javanese women in particular were sup- 
posed to be shy and obedient wives. Although Gerwani never questioned 
the primacy of women’s motherly role, it propagated a model of mili- 
tant motherhood, fusing women’s maternal functioning with political 


activism and running contrary to what conservative forces in society up- 
held.”” 


The 1 October 1965 Coup 


The change from Sukarno’s Old Order state to the New Order of Presi- 
dent Suharto was introduced by the so-called October 1965 events, insti- 
gated by the 30 September Movement.” The subsequent propaganda 
campaign linked communism (and later liberal, critical thinking in gen- 
eral) with fear of women’s potential sexual powers, once unleashed. This 
is both associated with Islamic concepts of sexual disorder, and with a 
pre-Islamic, Hindu worldview. ” Both in the Kakawin Bharata Yudha, one 
of the major texts related to the popular Javanese wayang (shadow pup- 
pet) play, and in certain hikayat (Malay stories), scenes depict crowds of 
frenzied women who forsake husbands and children.® It is likely that 
Gerwani was singled out as the ideological repository of resistance against 
the virile order of the military and of conservative forces in society be- 
cause of its insistence on women’s political activism—an unacceptable form 
of rebellion. According to sociologist Fatima Mernissi, women’s disobedi- 
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ence has been feared in the Muslim world because of perceived enormous 
consequences. In such societies, rigid sex-role stereotyping has been so 
fundamental to hierarchical order that when women challenge the status 
quo, they threaten not only patriarchal power (for example, their relations 
to husbands) but also the very existence of the entire system, and more 
specifically God’s claim to obedience.*! Although Mernissi’s analysis is 
based on her work in Morocco, her views enlighten the situation in Indo- 
nesia, especially in Java, which has a similar rigid system of gender ideo- 
logy. 
Internecine tensions in the countryside between the PKI and its mass 
organizations and a loose coalition of military and conservative, mainly 
religious, groups also contributed to the growing general unrest in the 
countryside. These tensions were ultimately played out on women’s bod- 
ies. Political, communal violence has a long history in Indonesia, and was 
particularly common in the colonial period.” However, the gendered di- 
mensions of political violence in Indonesia have been largely ignored. 

I offer here a gendered analysis of the events during the last months 
of 1965, based on print media and interviews. By mid-1965, tensions in 
Indonesian society were reaching a climax. In the countryside, unilateral 
actions of the PKI-associated Farmers’ Front, which demanded the rapid 
implementation of recently introduced land reform laws, had thoroughly 
disturbed social relations. Rising levels of inflation caused increasing pov- 
erty. The relationship between the army leaders and conservative religious, 
mainly Muslim, groups and the PKI became increasingly tense, with Presi- 
dent Sukarno siding with PKI. In spite of this, only the nation’s leader 
seemed able to keep the competing factions together. The PKI was par- 
ticularly worried that the President might not be able to protect them much 
longer in light of the six assassination attempts that had recently been 
made on him.* Rumors of his illness caused even greater unrest.™ 

In this tense situation, several middle-ranking officers of the Army, 
led by Colonel Untung, staged a military putsch. They later testified that 
they wanted to protect the President against plans of an alleged Council 
of Generals, which, so they had come to believe, intended to overthrow 
Sukarno on Army Day, 5 October.*® They were also discontented with the 
corrupt and decadent lifestyle of some generals. The plans of the officers 
were discussed in several meetings of the PKI politbureau,* during which 
some limited support was promised to the plotters. During the overthrow, 
six generals and one lieutenant were killed and their bodies were thrown 
into a deep well at Lubang Buaya (Crocodile Hole), a training field for 
volunteers of the Malaysia campaign.Before day’s end, General Suharto’s 
forces had managed to force one-half of the rebel forces into submission.” 
Even now, General Suharto’s role in this putsch has not been fully re- 
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vealed.* In the meantime, President Sukarno had decided not to appoint 
General Suharto, who was next in line to replace the murdered Chief of 
Staff, General Yani, possibly because he considered him too strong-willed.” 
Instead, he appointed General Pranoto Reksosamudro. In response, Su- 
harto announced via radio that he had taken over the army leadership to 
restore security and order.” Two weeks later, Sukarno replaced Pranoto 
with Suharto. Thereafter followed the propaganda campaign, massacres, 
and mass detainment. 

Broadly speaking, there are three interpretations of the events in Octo- 
ber 1965, which marked the end of the Old Order. The army version is that 
the PKI was the puppeteer behind the coup, through its Special Bureau.*! 
The PKI conversely maintained that it was an intra-military affair.” A third 
interpretation is that Suharto, and possibly the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), were behind a conspiracy to break the power of the PKI.* 
This perspective stresses the class-based aspects of both the coup and the 
subsequent propaganda campaign, pointing out that most victims fell in 
the areas where peasant unrest had been heaviest. 

I suggest another interpretation—that Suharto has shown himself 
to be a ruthless and very ambitious man as well as a person able to wait 
patiently for the perfect moment to strike. The information he had received 
may have convinced him that the coup was so clumsily planned, with so 
little actual support that it would be too risky to support it, while it could 
very easily be put down. “ He would then come out as the great savior of 
the nation and Sukarno would have had no other choice than to appoint 
him Chief of Staff. The propaganda campaign that gave rise to the actual 
coup began when Sukarno appointed a junior officer to the Army Chief 
position instead of Suharto, which humiliated and enraged Suharto and 
made him realize that his only access to power lay in President Sukarno’s 
removal. In order to replace the President, his most powerful support group 
at the time, the Communists, had to be destroyed.* 


Demonizing Communist Women 


In the mid-1980s, I interviewed some of the surviving prominent 
Gerwani leaders who had just been released from prison, as well as some 
members who had been associated with the events around Lubang Buaya. 
They found themselves in an atmosphere of innuendo and accusations in 
which they and their former organization had become associated with 
amoral, anti-religious conduct—including sexual perversions and other 
atrocities, based on the slander stories which the army constructed of what 
had happened in the night of 30 September to 1 October 1965. 

Some seventy women—most of them young girls from the youth or- 
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ganization, others from the trade union and the Farmers’ Front, and a few 
Gerwani members, including some soldiers’ wives—assembled at Lubang 
Buaya. Although some Gerwani members were present, the organization 
did not orchestrate this event. One of the women present that night told 
me the following story, which others corroborated: 


A few days before the coup, I was picked up by a female party 
member to be engaged in some extra activities at Halim. She 
never disclosed what was up, but as usual I joined. Once there I 
was asked to sew stripes of various colours on uniforms to dis- 
tinguish friends from enemies. It was a lot of work and we 
worked until late at night. So on the morning of October first, I 
was sleeping heavily when we were woken up by shouts. It was 
still dark outside and we were all frightened. We ran to the open 
space where we saw a group of soldiers dragging those kid- 
napped generals. It was quite a noise, for they kept shouting 
‘kabir’ ** at them. In fact that was quite a common word, we used 
it all the time. The soldiers hit the generals and finally they were 
shot and thrown into the well. The soldiers were enraged, they 
even rained bullets on them when they were already dead. Only 
then, terrified, we also walked to the well. Afterwards they started 
circulating stories about dancing and sexual perversions, and 
cutting off penises. All that is bare nonsense. Those generals were 
deadly scared, they couldn’t even get them up! And the girls 
were scared too, they huddled in a corner!” 


The army went to great length to construct the damaging stories they 
circulated. The papers “quoted” witnesses and printed altered photographs 
taken in prison; television broadcasts and radio programs detailed the hor- 
rors said to be committed at Lubang Buaya. One of the volunteer girls 
who had been present at Lubang Buaya recalled: 


I was sixteen and was a member of the Pemuda Rakyat [the PKI’s 
youth organization]. I had been trained at Cipete and had joined 
many exercises for the Malaysia confrontation so when I was 
asked to come to Lubang Buaya | naturally joined. I witnessed 
the soldiers kill the generals and ran home afterwards. I was 
arrested at nine o’clock in the morning and put in prison for two 
weeks. I was beaten and interrogated. They forced us to undress 
and to dance naked in front of them while they took pictures. 
Then I was released. After a little while I was captured again, 
and released again. In total I was captured five times before they 
finally decided to keep me in prison. That was at the beginning 
of November 1965. I was released in December 1982. 


The campaign had a slow start.” Autopsy results were available to 
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the authorities, but they were not publicized until 1987.° The autopsies 
demonstrated that the generals and lieutenant were killed either by gun- 
shots or from heavy, dull traumas, possibly caused by clubbing with the 
butts of guns or falling into a well ten meters deep. Their genitals were 
intact, eyes were in their sockets, and there were no traces of razor cuts. 
Since General Suharto had ordered the report to be prepared, it is likely 
that he was aware of its results before the burial.” 

The first indication of the ways in which the deeper layers of the 
Javanese-Islamic consciousness would be manipulated was on 11 Octo- 
ber. A small article appeared in the Angkatan Bersensata, the armed forces’ 
newspaper, which opened with the telling phrase, “Spirits in broad day- 
light.” The word used for spirit was kuntilanak, the name of the spirit of a 
woman who has died in childbirth and who appears as a beautiful woman 
with a hole in her back, where she stores kidnapped children. This de- 
monic spirit hovers at night. “It has been reported,” the story stated, “that 
people belonging to Pemuda Rakyat and Gerwani, umbrella organizations 
of the PKI-Aidit,” are committing several terrorist acts. Unknown wom- 
en have visited the houses of our Heroes, wearing veils as if they ‘be- 
longed to Islamic organizations.’ Their movements aroused suspicion, 
for it was clear they were Gerwani members. Fortunately, their evil plans 
became known before they could commit any evil actions towards the 
families of the Heroes of the Revolution.® We have to be very careful.”™ 

The same day, an article in Berita Yudha, the Army newspaper, re- 
ported on the condition of the generals’ bodies that were found in the 
well. Contrary to what the autopsies revealed, the paper wrote that “eyes 
had been gouged out, and some Generals’ genitals had been cut off.”® 
Other papers took up the campaign as well. It was reported that the Indo- 
nesian Council of Churches expressed its feelings of great distress, as “it 
truly could hardly believe that certain persons in our Pancasila state are 
capable of executing actions such as rapes which are beyond human bound- 
aries.” °° The Duta Masyarakat carried a short article entitled “Gerwani was 
Immoral.” After mentioning that Gerwani members “touched the geni- 
tals of the Generals and exhibited their own,” the article continued: “even, 
according to sources which can be believed, Gerwani danced in front of 
their victims naked, which act reminds us of cannibalist ceremonies ex- 
ecuted by primitive tribes centuries ago. Let us leave it to the women to 
judge the womanly morality of Gerwani which is of an immorality worse 
than animals.” ” 

In November, the first press conferences were reported in which pris- 
oners testified about their experiences. On 3 November, Angkatan Bersenjata 
carried a picture of two young, scared girls alongside the statement of a 
male member of the youth organization who allegedly saw “thirty Gerwani 
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members shouting, torturing and playing with the already unconscious 
General Yani.”** The following day, Berita Yudha carried a story about beau- 
tiful Gerwani members who were ordered to sell themselves: “Documents 
have proven the existence of a ‘Black Cat’ group which have been en- 
trusted with burning the houses of non-communist people, as well as the 
woods, and with destroying vital installations. Linked to this was a group 
called ‘Black Button,’ consisting of Gerwani members with beautiful faces 
who had to sell themselves and align themselves with the leaders of other 
parties to induce them to support the PKI program.”” 

All of the major newspapers prominently featured the “honest con- 
fession” of fifteen-year-old, three-months’ pregnant Djamilah, nicknamed 
the “Srikandi of Lubang Buaya.” They reported that both her husband 
and Djamilah herself were members of the Tandjung Priok branch of the 
youth organization. On 29 September she was picked up by a PKI leader 
for some exercises in Cililitan. She is reported to have confessed the fol- 
lowing story: 


That day and the following day we exercised .. . and at about 
three o’clock we were woken up .. . we were instructed to crush 
the kabir and Nekolim.® There were some 500 people collected 
there, 100 of whom were women. The members of Gerwani, includ- 
ing Djamilah, were issued small knives and razor blades. . . . 
From far we saw a short fat person entering; he was in his paja- 
mas. His hands were tied with a red cloth and red cloth was also 
tied over his eyes. Our leader Dan Ton ordered to beat up this 
person, and then they started stabbing with those small knives 
at his genitals. The first one, as we noticed, to beat and stab the 
genitals of that person was the chair of Gerwani Tandjung Priok, 
called S., and Mrs Sas. Then other friends followed. . . after that 
we ourselves joined in torturing that person. All 100 of us joined 
in this activity. ... Then he was dragged to the well by men in 
uniform ... but he still wasn’t dead. Then a uniformed man or- 
dered Gerwani to continue. The Gerwani women continued as 
before, stabbing and slicing his genitals and his body until he 
was dead. 


It is striking that the wording is exactly the same in the four major 
newspapers, which suggests that the text was prepared beforehand. Two 
papers carried the same picture of Djamilah. The army was supposedly 
the source of the story. This account was highly inflammatory and it be- 
came widely known. After this story the slogans of the students and other 
groups who were demonstrating against the PKI and Sukarno included 
“Gerwani Tjabol”(Gerwani Whores), “Gantung Gerwani” (Hang Gerwani) 
and “Ganjang Gerwani” (Crush Gerwani).”! 
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Islamic leaders spurred on the massacre that began to unfold. The 
Islamic reform movement Muhammadiyah held an emergency meeting 
on 9-11 November at which it was declared that the “extermination of the 
Gestapu/PKI and the Nekolim is an obligatory religious duty.”® This call 
for a holy war was subsequently echoed by many Muslim leaders, who 
justified the killings as “the will of Allah.”® Then the papers published a 
picture of a frightened girl named Sujati, but nicknamed Jossy. A fierce- 
looking bearded man in a uniform was towering over her. The caption 
said that she confessed to have been involved in shooting one of the kid- 
napped officers both in his home and at Lubang Buaya.™ “This Gerwani 
member and high school student is more proof”, the papers reported, “of 
the evil acts of the Gestapu/PKI, poisoning our young buds. .. We should 
never again allow our new generation which is still clean, to be poisoned 
and provoked by the traitors of our nation.”® 

In the meantime, President Sukarno tried to stem the tide of violence. 
He decided to publish the autopsy results of the generals’ bodies, which 
revealed that the reports indicating the generals’ genitals were cut off and 
their eyes gouged out were false. He called upon journalists to report only 
verifiable facts and to refrain from publishing lies. Only one paper, Sinar 
Harapan, published this announcement.” 

A few days later, the same paper carried Saina’s “confession.” This 
seventeen-year-old woman,who was supposedly a Gerwani member, told 
the investigating team that she had been “injected several times while 
training for six-and-one-half months at Lubang Buaya after which she felt 
wild sexual urges.” According to the Head of the Interrogation Team of 
the Pepelrada West Java,” Major A. Danamihardjo S.H., Saina, during 
this training time, “had been competing together with 199 other Gerwani 
members to sexually serve 400 men.” These injections “aroused [Saina] to 
engage in these indecent acts.” She had told the team that “Aidit had once 
given a speech at the camp that PKI volunteers did not need to feel con- 
strained by religious rules but that they should have free sex with each 
other.” When asked how it was possible that she “as a woman could en- 
gage in murdering the Generals,” Saina reportedly stated that “she could 
engage in such acts after hearing a speech of Aidit in which he explained 
that women should be as courageous as men.”* Women’s courage and 
their independent behavior was directly associated with sexual perver- 
sion and murder. 

It is striking that after these “confessions,” none of the women who 
had been present at Lubang Buaya and who had been detained were ever 
brought to court. By December, the campaign lost its vigor. Most of the 
killing in Java had been done, although in Bali the worst murders took 
place in the second two weeks of December 1965.” 
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Creation of Disorder 


An analysis of sexual politics behind the events of late 1965 has been 
almost completely neglected by scholars. Some authors ignore the sig- 
nificance of the presence of women at Lubang Buaya.” Others present the 
massacre as a revenge for the actions of the Farmers’ Front.”’ Only one 
historian, Michael van Langenberg, discussed the sexual aspects of the 
propaganda campaign preceding the massacre in some detail.” The ma- 
nipulation of gender ideology however was a much more central factor in 
the birth of the New Order state than these authors maintain. 

The significance of the campaign lay in the deliberate manipulation 
of the collective cultural and religious conscience of the Indonesian popu- 
lation on which Suharto built his road to power. Suharto wrote explicitly 
in a pamphlet that appeared a year after the putsch, that “a mental transi- 
tion” was required.” Because of Sukarno’s great popularity and the large 
following of the PKI, it was not an easy task to eliminate the PKI and cast 
aside President Sukarno. In his autobiography, Suharto put forward an- 
other reason to go slowly and prepare the required mental transition. He 
explained that a military coup would have been much faster, but that it 
might have entailed the danger of a counter-coup.” It seems that a climate 
of disorder was deliberately created, exploiting the deep anxieties of a popu- 
lation that was already badly shaken by the political and socio-economic 
tensions of the period. This disorder struck chords with the fear of the un- 
controlled sexual powers of women, a religiously inspired apprehension 
that women’s disobedience would endanger the entire social system— 
Hindu notions of all-female maniacal crowds and the male horror of cas- 
tration. Assisted by the army, Islamic youth groups were the major killers,” 
assisted in some places, especially in Bali, by members of the conservative 
wing of the PNI.” Hindu Balinese saw killing PKI members and those 
affiliated with the organization “as the fulfillment of a religious obliga- 
tion to purify the land.”” Historian Geoffrey Robinson argued that the 
killings in Bali were spurred by a campaign mounted by the local military 
and police authorities, who began to resort to the language and techniques 
developed by national military and party propagandists to inflame pas- 
sions against the PKI. He further suggested how later investigations indi- 
cated that Gerwani members exchanged sex for weapons on behalf of PKI 
and further that they murdered and castrated soldiers they had seduced.” 


Sukarno Replaced 


This traumatic period in Indonesian history marked the change from 
the Old Order of President Sukarno to the New Order of President Su- 
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harto.” The New Order ostensibly preached a “return to the Pancasila 
and the constitution of 1945,” that is to the state philosophy Sukarno drafted 
and the first, democratic constitution of the republic.* The New Order 
state was built on a militaristic and patriarchal model of discipline and 
repression in which any reference to social inequality, including women’s 
subordination, was denounced as being inspired by or related to “com- 
munist subversion.” The myth of the birth of the New Order was con- 
sciously created by General Suharto and his allies and was continually 
recreated during his presidency.*! 

The slander campaign against Gerwani and the PKI in 1965 not only 
facilitated the actual change of power, but it also laid one of the ideologi- 
cal foundations for the New Order’s military rule. As historian Rex 
Mortimer wrote, “the legitimacy of the Suharto government rests strongly 
upon the acceptance of the political public that the PKI committed treason 
against the state and that by encouraging communists and trying to shel- 
ter them even after their treason Sukarno forfeited his right to lead the 
nation.” The form this “treason” took, however, was not just the over- 
throw. It was the assault on the very basis of morality and religion, and 
thus of the social order itself, of which Gerwani was accused. Since then, 
any resistance to the military has been blamed on some PKI remnant or 
the latent danger the PKI is said to represent. It has been clear what would 
follow: chaos in the state and at home, women’s sexual powers unleashed, 
childrens’ minds poisoned, and innocent Muslim men seduced or even 
castrated. 

During Suharto’s reign, the PKI was associated with these two words: 
penghianat (traitor) and biadab (primitive or pagan). The PKI was excluded 
from the nation and even from perceptions of human culture. The regime 
constructed a monument and museum at the site of Lubang Buaya. The 
well itself has been turned into a marble shrine complete with a temple 
roof intended for the veneration of anti-communism. The enormous Mu- 
seum Penghianatan PKI (Museum of the PKI’s Betrayal) boasts two vast 
stories. Models of wood and papier maché behind glass walls depict ev- 
ery incident in which the PKI was involved since 1945. It is the muse- 
um of the victors of 1965 and 1966, intended to create the impression of a 
treacherous, murderous, and thieving PKI being confronted by the sin- 
cere, invincible army—the true defender of the people. It also contains 
photographic murals, composed of pictures taken at Lubang Buaya as well 
as other places. The pictures of the bodies of the generals remarkably show 
no signs of razor-blade cuts, and there are no bloody patches around the 
men’s genital areas. The uniforms displayed in another room also show 
no signs of the atrocities the young women supposedly committed at 
Lubang Buaya. 
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The monument on the same site, Monumen Pancasila Sakti Lubang Buaya 
(The Monument of the Holy Pancasila), is a large, semi-circular construc- 
tion in front of a pillar and a statue of the garuda, the national bird. Stat- 
ues of the slain generals and lieutenant in full military attire and militaristic 
poses are prominently displayed on a platform. Beneath the statues is a 
retelling of Suharto’s account of Indonesia’s history since 1945. It is here 
that the full ideological weight of the way the New Order regime was 
built on the subordination of women and the manipulation of sexual sym- 
bols becomes clear. The central part of the mural is devoted to the events 
at Lubang Buaya. The generals are being clubbed and thrown into the 
well. They are surrounded by representations of women. To the left three 
women are standing. One of them is dressed in a very sexual way and 
argues defiantly with a man. Next to her are two dancing women, one of 
whom is acting out the so-called “Dance of the Fragrant Flowers,” which 
symbolizes the young women allegedly seducing the kidnapped gener- 
als. Above the well, another woman is leaning against a tree. She is clad in 
uniform trousers and a blouse, which clearly reveals her full breasts. A 
knife hangs on her belt. Her posture is similarly defiant. The next scene in 
the mural is dominated by the overpowering figure of General Suharto. 
Under his left arm, two women are standing, heads down, and one of 
them is carrying a baby. The figure of General Suharto has turned those 
defiant, seductive, dangerous, and castrating women into symbols of obe- 
dience and motherhood. The last scene shows the all-powerful General 
and President Suharto in front of what is presumably a courtroom. Abso- 
lute military and legal power is his. A tangible example of the New Order 
state’s control over women’s sexuality is a government decree of 1983, 
which dealt with the sexual conduct of government workers.® 


Conclusion 


The PKI’s communism in the 1950s and 1960s confronted religious, 
and especially conservative, Muslim and Hindu groups in many ways. 
Apart from the class struggle, the fear of the bold and free ways in which 
Gerwani women spoke up and fought for what they perceived to be their 
interests struck a deep chord of anxiety among conservative elements of 
the population. This chord had obvious sexual overtones, and it was to 
these fears that Suharto’s campaign spoke. Conservative parts of the popu- 
lation, especially military and conservative men, became so terrified of 
what they saw as their metaphorical castration—that is, loss of their voice 
to articulate Gerwani members—that they translated this fear into depic- 
tions of physical castration. Afraid of becoming speechless by the voice 
Gerwani gave to women, conservative elements of the Indonesian public 
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were ready to believe the myth of the sexual castration of military men. 
When General Suharto restored order, male domination returned and obe- 
dient women followed the kodrat. Women’s political ambitions were dis- 
credited and channelled into the powerless organizations the state had 
established for them.* 

The central element of the ideological fury unleashed around women’s 
involvement in the murders of Lubang Buaya is that Gerwani, in its “com- 
munist,” “perverted” madness, tortured and killed the generals, danced 
naked around them, and finally cut off their penises. Women members 
from the PKI youth organization, Pemuda Rakyat, and Gerwani had indeed 
assembled at the training camp. Gerwani as an organization, however, 
was not involved, and accusations of sexual debauchery are unfounded. 
The clash of masculinities that formed the core of the internecine struggle 
between a patriarchal army and a differently patriarchal communist party 
was played out over women’s bodies. As the male, militarized honor was 
constructed as being defamed by communist women, and as Gerwani’s 
rebellious women were demonized, the control over women’s sexuality 
became a matter of prime national concern. As the army was victorious, a 
militarized masculinity obsessed with control over abject forms of mascu- 
linity became the hegemonic ideological force in the New Order state. The 
femininity that went with that model entailed a return to a conservative 
kodrat wanita. 

By ignoring the relevance of sexual politics, the extent and rami- 
fications of the massacres in Indonesia cannot be gauged. The military’s 
lies surrounding the events at Lubang Buaya played into deeply held fears 
of the population, namely that communism would pervert “their” women 
and that politically and sexually powerful women would castrate them. 
This manipulation of the consciousness of the Javanese and Balinese mass- 
es has been so successful that it has become one of the major ideological 
underpinnings of the New Order state. Since Suharto has finally been 
forced to step down—more than thirty years after the 1965 putsch—stu- 
dents, women’s groups, and other opposition groups now have to remove 
the ideological shackles that ensured obedience to the New Order gov- 
ernment for so long. 
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MPRS), from supporters of Sukarno. In March 1967, when the MPRS met, Suhar- 
to was promoted to Acting President. 


The Pancasila contains the following five principles: belief in one God, 
respect for human values, nationalism, democracy, and social justice. 


*1See also Langenberg, “Gestapu and State Power in Indonesia.” 
Mortimer, Indonesian Communism under Soekarno, 420. 
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“See Wieringa, “The Perfumed Nightmare,” for further elaboration. 


